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SAGA 

LEWIS LIPPS 

Three men are riding 

And their camels’ hard sponge pads 

Bristle with silicon : 

Tiny splintered spears 
Of desert glass; 

And their hooves have scratched a log 
Of their weary argosy , 

Scribbled over foreign rock — 

For the wise men lost their way: 

T ravelling down dim centuries. 

H eaven forgets these steadfast sages, 
Exiles of eternity. 
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GIVE GALA GIFTS 

RITA SANTRY 


T UCKED enticingly beneath the shelter- 
ing branches of a dazzling fir tree 
trimmed with red, yellow, gold and green 
balls, glowing with light, are piled — good 
heavens, can those sloppy Christmas pack- 
ages be the ones you wrapped last night? 
Now, how did those loose ends get there? 
Why they absolutely show about as much 
imagination as tapioca pudding. 

“Oh, yes, I can’t wait to wrap my pack- 
ages,” you said. But somehow, those “25 
days left to do Christmas shopping” just 
aren’t long enough, so on Christmas Eve, 
when not a creature is stirring, not even a 
mouse, you’re hastily turning out that same 
old wrapping, probably in slightly rumpled 
white crepe paper tied with red ribbon. 
We’ll not mention the fact that the ribbon 
is going to slip in just one minute. 

Don’t let that be a picture of your gifts. 
Why not be a week ahead of your 
friends and make a Christmas resolution 
instead of one for New Years? Let’s state 
it this way. “Resolved : that I shall take ad- 
vantage of the gay, clever Christmas wrap- 
pings that are available. It shall be my aim 
to do Aunt Susie’s gift up so attractively 
that she’ll like that petticoat even if it 
doesn’t fit.” 

Well, that’s the spirit. All right, now 
to be practical. The trouble with most 
wrappings is that the wrapping itself is not 
smooth. It wrinkles in the middle, the ends 
pop out, any one of a number of things 
may happen to spoil the gift’s perfection. 
To remedy this, first, try cutting the paper 
to fit the box, as long as the box’s length 
and width, and twice its width and depth 
with a little left over for lapping. Place 


the box upside down on the sheet so that 
the seam will come on the bottom. Seal 
with transparent gummed tape and fold 
in the ends of the paper. 

When you’ve finished being practical 
and mathematical about that part, your 
ingenuity may have full sway. Remember 
that the wrapping doesn’t have to be in 
white, nor even in crepe paper. Every col- 
or under the sun is available, and cello- 
phane is becoming increasingly popular. 

The possibilities are endless. A favorite 
package, always lovely, is a blue wrapping, 
tied with silver ribbon, and showered with 
silver stars. Wrap a white box in transpar- 
ent cellophane, tie it with silver ribbon, 
and you have a gift that looks like a cool 
white icicle. If you must use white crepe 
paper, put it over red, allow the ends to 
extend several inches, gather them in close 
to the box with a small piece of cord, and 
fray the ends to make a fluff of red and 
white at the end. 

“But it’s so expensive,” you’re moaning. 
“Spend ten cents less on the gift, and for 
that ten cents you can make several wrap- 
pings that look like a million,” is the an- 
swer. Buy enough boxes so that you won’t 
have to undergo the agony of trying to 
wrap a limp pair of stockings or some 
handkerchiefs. If all the necessities are at 
hand, you’ll never want to stop wrapping. 

For variation on special presents, try 
something startlingly different. Are you 
giving Mother a bag? Then give it in a 
pocketbook package. Make a cardboard 
folder, the shape of the bag, cover it with 
cellophane, secure with tape, and use a 
(Continued on page 18) 
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A SYMBOL FOR CHRISTMAS 

ALICE BURROWES 


W HEN Nan awoke the morning of 
Christmas Eve she automatically 
and involuntarily turned her eyes toward 
the other bed in the room. It was empty. 
Then she remembered, and leaden fingers 
closed around her heart, forcing a hurt cry 
from her lips. 

“Oh, Peter,” she sobbed, “why did you 
do it? Why?” She lay back on the pillow, 
her hands pressed tightly against her 
mouth. The scene of the previous night 
came back to her with unhappy clarity. 

She had struggled all day in the jostling 
crowd of Christmas shoppers, and had 
rushed home, half her purchases not com- 
pleted, to prepare a hot dinner. And Peter 
had been late! Tired and irritated she had 
watched the little new peas, the lam!> 
chops, shrivel and dry up, the molded salad 
droop until it was a lifeless puddle on a 
wilted lettuce leaf. While she waited she 
had tried to work the crossword puzzle in 
the evening paper. Nan hated cross-word 
puzzles; she could never solve them, and 
they always filled her with an impatient 
fury. This one was especially annoying, 
and by the time the front door opened to 
admit Peter in a burst of fresh, cold air, 
Nan’s nerves were at the breaking point. 
Everything that Peter said and did strain- 
ed them further, until, angered at her un- 
reasonableness and tired out by the holi- 
day rush of business, Peter started the 
whole thing. Well, really, the cross-word 
puzzle started it, Nan corrected herself. 
But it was so stupid of him not to see that 
the word was “Noel” and not “tree”. Hon- 
estly, wasn’t that just like a man, Nan 
argued, being so literal ! The question had 


been; “a four letter symbol, of foreign 
origin, for Christmas”, and in the midst of 
their quarrel over the answer, Peter had 
snatched up his hat and coat and stomped 
out of the house, and Nan had rushed in- 
to the bedroom and slammed the door be- 
hind her. 

Now she lay on the bed, miserably try- 
ing to justify her actions, and failing ut- 
terly. Finally she arose and dressed, mor- 
bidly picturing to herself the Christmas of 
last year, so joyful and happy, and Christ- 
mas as it would be this year, without Pet- 
er. By the time she had cleaned the little 
apartment and tried to choke down some 
food, it was early afternoon, and she start- 
ed out to market with a heavy step. At the 
little community center a few blocks away 
the Italian grocer smiled at her toothily. 

"Gooda day Mees. Soma fine cranberry 
today, yes? My Chita, she tinka dey so 
lovely, she hanga dem on tree.” 

The word “tree” brought a stab of pain 
to Nan’s heart, and she looked at the frag- 
rant young evergreens lined against the 
wall of the store. Idly she made mental 
calculations as to what size tree would be 
best in their living room. Then suddenly 
her eyes lighted. 

“I’ll take this one,” she said breathless- 
ly, and began to order other supplies mur- 
muring under her breath, “of course, a 
tree! Oh, why couldn’t I see it? What 
would Christmas be without a Christmas 
tree!” 

She ordered a plump turkey, golden 
squash and rich purple eggplant, crisp 
celery, walnuts, the bright marble-like 
cranberries, everything that Peter liked 
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best. In the small ten-cent store down the 
street she purchased holly, tinsel, snow, and 
icicles, a shining star for the top of the 
tree. At home once more she feverishly 
cleared a corner for the tree, rummaged 
through closets for decorations, strung 
wreaths of lights about the branches. Fi- 
nally she looked up to find that the room 
had grown dark, and she turned on the col- 
ored lights and stood back to view her 
handiwork. Then she reached for the tele- 
phone with a happy smile and was dialing 
the number of Peter’s office when the door 
burst open, to admit Peter himself, so lad- 
en with bundles that only his brown eyes 
could be seen twinkling at her. She dropped 
( Continued on page 2 1 ) 
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YOUR LIFE IN YOUR HANDS 

MARY JO KRAUSE 

As told to Helen Bloodworth 


H OW long will you live? What type 
person will you marry? Are you fic- 
kle? 

Your palm will answer all your ques- 
tions : past, present, and future. The palm 
records all your emotions, your desires, 
and your character. It sees all, tells every- 
thing, and forgets nothing. 

My interest in palmistry dates from a 
period of convalescence from illness. To 
keep me amused without having to read, 
my mother began to read my palm. From 
that time palmistry has been my hobby. 
My mother taught me what she had learn- 
ed from Cheiro, one of the most famous 
palmists of all times. I began to read every 
book on the subject that I could find. I had 
my palm read by every fortune teller that 
came to our city; I asked her questions 
about certain lines that I could not under- 
stand. Now for six years I have followed 
the subject, and I find that I have really 
just begun. 

The lines in the palm record what your 
subconscious mind has done, and will do. 
They show how you think. There are three 
main lines in your palm: life, heart, and 
head lines. These lines are influenced by 
the fine lines running from the main line 
and by the mounts near the line. 

Your life line shows the approximate 
length of life, the serious illnesses you 
have had or will have, and the people who 
are influencing you. During my last year 
of high school there was a boy in my class 
who was greatly interested in motorcycles. 
I had often told him that he should not 
be so reckless, for his hand showed a short 


life line. One day I gave him one last warn- 
ing to be careful for, from his palm, he had 
only a few weeks before he would be in a 
very serious, probably fatal, accident. He 
laughed as usual, and persisted in racing 
around on his motorcycle at breakneck 
speed. About a week after this he collided 
with another motorcycle in a race and was 
instantly killed. 

Your heart line will tell you your dis- 
position, your flirtations, and sometimes 
it shows whether your marriage will be 
happy or not. The marriage lines are small 
lines running parallel to the heart line, just 
beneath the little finger and on the side of 
the palm. The lines running vertical to the 
marriage lines and touching the marriage 
line designate the number and sex of your 
children. The heart line often helps the 
palmist distinguish what work you will 
follow, if any, and the success you will 
have in the field you choose. 

One palm which I once watched with 
interest was that of a friend of mine. My 
particular interest was in the marriage 
lines. At the beginning of last summer I 
noticed a marriage line in her palm grow- 
ing longer and heavier. Not long after 
this the girl became engaged. However, 
as she thought that she was too young to 
marry, she soon broke the engagement. 
During the time that she was trying to 
break the engagement the line began to get 
faint and to disappear. Now the line is 
nearly gone. Only a small line is left to 
show that she had to make a decision con- 
cerning her heart. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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REMEMBRANCE 

LUCILLE PIDCOCK 


There is a part of me that dies each fall 
When seeing trees so bleak and bare: their 
limbs 

So tortured by a wind that sweeps 
The empty sky. 

There is a part of me that cries to see 
The soft , cold sparkle of the snow upon 
A place which once was warm and soft 
With golden rod . 

Beneath the far , pale stars of winter night 
I sit beside my fire and dream and wait 
For days of sun and warmth — the spring 
When all things wake . 


T 
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GRAND TOUR-1939 

EMILY McGEE 


T HE gangplank’s in, the whistle gives 
a mighty blast that almost rocks the 
boat, and anchors, aweighl We’re off! 
This was to be my first trip abroad, and 
nothing before or after can ever seem as 
exciting. England, France, Switzerland 
and Holland — pink and green drawings on 
a map in a geography book — were to 
spring up before my very eyes in reality. 

There was plenty of excitement as we 
learned that Ginger Rogers, Mrs. Roose- 
velt (the President’s mother), and Paul 
Robeson were on board the “Queen 
Mary”. Eager eyes and ears were strained 
for the thrill of beholding glamorous 
Ginger. But to everyone’s surprise, she 
proved to be quite a recluse, and not a 
glimpse of her did we get. Paul Robeson, 
on the other hand, was genial and friendly. 
The Negro baritone who has made “Ole 
Man River” famous was very obliging 
with his singing and autographs. 

There were several college girls in our 
party who were full of pep and fun. Be- 
sides, there were lots of other young peo- 
ple on board. We spent our time playing 
shuffle-board, ping pong, dancing and 
swimming in the palatial salt water pool. 
There was an English orchestra to play for 
us, and try as they would, they could not 
imitate American swing. “Little Sir Echo” 
was as prim as Chamberlin’s umbrella. 

I know how the Ancient Mariner felt. 
Water, water everywhere. What a bewild- 
ering sensation. After four days of it, our 
last night out arrived. Everyone (almost) 
stays up that night until the wee hours. 
A crowd of us walked along the deck about 
three in the morning. A lone sailor peered 


thru one of the windows into the darkness. 
At least, it seemed darkness at first. But 
then a flash of light. “What is it?” We 
inquired excitedly of the sailor. His weath- 
er-beaten, wrinkled old face just beamed. 
“That’s England, Miss,” he almost whis- 
pered, reverently. 

This summer, 1939, we expected to find 
a London all tense and jittery, but instead 
we found everyone apparently happy, gay 
and going about his business as usual. Lon- 
don streets were crowded and in theaters, 
cafes and other “distractions”, as the Lon- 
doner calls them, there were long lines 
waiting to get in. We had to “queue up" 
for some time to secure even standing 
room to see the movie, “Good-by Mr. 
Chips”. How the Britishers did like that 
picture! Near Leicester Square, where so 
many of the “distractions” are located, 
you can get genuine American hot dogs. 
We found only two such places in all of 
London. The English call them “red hots”, 
and they deserve the title. 

Yes, we saw the gentleman of Downing 
Street. He was walking in the park, ac- 
companied by his wife, and of course the 
inevitable umbrella. He looks just as he 
does in the news reels. On our visit to the 
Tower we were again very fortunate. A 
car passed right by us and in it were the 
Duchess of Kent, and the two little prin- 
cesses, Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. One 
morning in going to see the Changing of 
the Guards at Buckingham, we saw in- 
stead the king riding out of the palace 
gates in his “gold” carriage. 

And speaking of seeing celebrities in 
(Continued on page 18) 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A MAN 

JANE MARTIN 


U NDER the circumstances, I really 
can’t see why it was such a stupid 
thing to do. As Mabel says, any female 
in her right mind would have done exactly 
the same thing. It’s just that Fairview be- 
ing the size it is, news gets circulated 
around as fast as melted butter, and by the 
time the story had gotten out to the city 
limits, Mabel and Helen and I couldn’t 
walk around Court Square without every- 
body pointing at us with that “there-go- 
those-funny-stupid-people” attitude. It has 
really gotten to be most disgusting, and 
I think that the time has come for a broad- 
minded discussion of the whole situation. 

You see, Maida Pierson was the new 
girl in our bridge club. She had just moved 
to Fairview all the way from New York, 
and that fact, in addition to her gorgeous 
clothes and well-groomed look, had at- 
tracted us from the start. It turned out 
that she was just as charming and smart 
as she could be, and since we consider our- 
selves the intelligentsia of the town, we 
asked her to join our club when Ruth’s 
husband was transferred to Alabama. 
Somehow she worked up to be the leader of 
things. “Just ask Maida” got to be a pass- 
word. She really was a big help about 
clothes and hair-dos and the latest books, 
and before long, it got so we’d just sit and 
listen to her instead of gossiping about 
who was beginning to “show” and who 
we’d heard had been out at the Golden 
Slipper at 3 :oo A. M. the night before. 

The meeting was at my house the time 
we got on the subject of Christmas pres- 
ents. Helen was talking about how hard it 
was to find a present that Sam really ap- 


preciated, and we all agreed that our hus- 
bands never seemed quite pleased with 
what we gave them. I was just going to 
tell them how Frank had shuddered at 
last year’s hankie and tie set when Maida 
began talking with that little set look that 
meant you couldn’t interrupt until she was 
through. 

“You know, girls, I don't think there’s 
anything more important than the right 
Christmas present for someone as close to 
us as our husbands are. After all it’s one 
of the few times in the year when we can 
really express our love and appreciation 
as we would like. The trouble with our 
gifts is that they are all useless, or if they 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Store Bought Santa 


The commercialization of Christmas has 
been a source of worry to thoughtful peo- 
ple for years. George A. Baker, Jr., pre- 
sents this disturbing condition in his “On 
Santa Claus”. According to Mr. Baker, 
Santa lost his wholesome good-will when 
he married the daughter of old Mrs. Grun- 
dy of Fifth Avenue. “She married him for 
his money, and couldn’t put up with his 
plain way of living and his careless jollity.” 
She made him change his name to St. Nich- 
olas — move into town — give up his rein- 
deers. “ . . . and the first Christmas Eve 


that he went off and stayed out all night 
she had hysterics, and declared she’d go 
back home to her Ma.” She begrudged the 
toys that he gave away, but allowed him 
to keep up the practice because it looked 
well. However, she made him stop giving 
home-made presents from his workshop 
and buy expensive gifts from Paris. This 
costs so much that Santa no longer looks 
forward to Christmas, but is constantly 
trying to make ends meet. And his wife 
makes him follow the principle, “unto him 
that hath, it shall be given.” 

— C. J. 
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Kaleidoscope 


SANTA’S IN THE DOGHOUSE 


As Wesley annes Say It... 


The thunder whispered back to him. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The smile lingered off her face. 

* * * * 

Name-sake of the night. 


How authors must suffer at the igno- 
rance of their readers 1 At a Robert Frost 
lecture, the famous poet read his poem 
entitled Mending Wall after a woman in 
the audience earnestly requested Patching 
Fences. 


An odd fact that proves that Masefield 
had a sense of humor: the title of his 
Odtaa means (of all things) One Damn 
Thing After Another. 


Readers, commenting on the fact that 
Pearl Buck’s style bears a close resem- 
blance to that of the Bible, jump at the 
conclusion that her style is the product 
of her environment. Since a missionary’s 
daughter would naturally read her Bible 
regularly, why shouldn’t it influence her 
writing? The truth about the matter, how- 
ever, is that Miss Buck writes the simple 
language of the Chinese farmers, first in 
Chinese, then translates it into English. 
The result, strangely enough, produces the 
effect of the King James version of the 
Bible. 


Fluted folds of sea. 

* * * * 

It was like carrying a bright sword in her 
heart, 

He was so slim and hard. 

* * * * 

Battalions of words. 

* * * * 

Headlights trickling through grey strands 
of pine trees. 

* * * * 

Tongues of wind lapping at the stillness. 


* * * * 

Paderewski was giving concerts in Chi- 
cago. One day he entered the hotel lobby 
and noticed that the people were very 
much annoyed about something. The ob- 
ject of their illwill was a little girl of 
about five, banging discordantly on the pi- 
ano. The atmosphere grew tense. People 
expected a temperamental outburst from 
the great musician. Instead, he took the 
child on his knee, placed her hands on his, 
and played a beautiful waltz. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Fiction 

THIS IS PORCELAIN CLAY 
By Naomi Jacob 

For easy reading over some week end, 
try this new novel. It deals with the story 
of the rise of a boy who, with his brother, 
is left to support his mother and sister. 
He is successful in his business because of 
his uncanny knack of seeing and getting 
the profit. His personal life, aside from his 
business, forms the latter part of the book. 

The first pages seem to be only a rela- 
tion of facts, but a few of the scenes quick- 
en to a lively tempo that is very interest- 
ing. 

The conversation of the characters is 
natural and in the speaker’s vernacular. 
For example: 

“Lennox offered a long, narrow, 
rather flabby hand. ‘Delighted, Ay’m 
shaw.’ 

“He turned back to Marjorie. ‘Gao- 
ing down tew the show, what? Thet’s 
the idea. Ay’ll walk with yew, if 
yew’ve no objection. Oh, Haow these 
people stare at one!’ ” 
and . . . . 

“ ‘Oh - - ’ The sound was half ex- 
clamation, half yawn. ‘She’s not ’ere. 
They tuke ’er off to the ’ospital las’ 
night. Oh, she were far over-bad for 
me to luke after ’er. I’ve got a ’ouse- 
ful of pro.’s, mister. Oh, I could nev- 
er ’ave kep ’er ’ere.’ ” 

The book is light, easy reading material. 
It holds the reader’s attention and is worth 
the time it takes away from the week end 
to read it. 


Non-Fiction 

BREAD LOAF ANTHOLOGY 
By Robert Frost 

The “Bread Loaf” takes its title from 
the mountain called, because of its ap- 
pearance, by that name. This small an- 
thology, compiled by Robert Frost, is a 
collection of poems written by the “Bread 
Loaf School” in central Vermont. 

The poetry is flavored with a New Eng- 
land atmosphere that permeates the whole 
of the book. In the poem by Herbert 
Krause, “Begger’s Snow”, notice the feel 
of a chilly New England November. 

“The cold and trickling rain 
And a yellow leaf 
Lifting an edge 
Against the brittle slash 
Of sleet on tin and lash 
Of wind along the street: 

So much I saw 
Before he stumbled by, 

A rag-end was left of him 
In gray November weather.” 

* * * * 

“He buried what he could of chin and 
fingers 

Under cloth of one thin coat; 

Bent like grass 

In storm, Harried 

By the white card-ends of snow, 

He shuffled off and lost 
Identity among the flakes . . . slow . . . 
slow ...” 

Sifted among the poems are black-and- 
white illustrations done by Edward San- 
( Continued on page 24) 
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Jingle, belles, jingle your pocketbooks, 
get out your lists, put up your headache 
powders, and let Pokey Pryer, and her as- 
sistant, the W. P. A. (Women’s Purchas- 
ing Agents) solve your problems about 
what to give whom for Christmas. Wheth- 
er your gifts will be free-will offerings, or 
whether you have the “give unto others 
as you would have them give unto you” 
spirit, you’re probably awfully tired, real- 
ly bored, my deah, of giving the same 
trite old thing each year — an electric re- 
frigerator to mother, a yacht to dad, a dia- 
mond ring to baby sister, and a convertible 
coupe to brother. 

But since these things are custom-estab- 
lished, you better leave them as they arc 
and turn to the list headed “Men. What 
to give them?” A rare old Meerschaum 
pipe, an imported watch, or a nice five- 
gaitcd saddle horse is always appreciated. 
Yes, indeedy! So I suggest an original de- 
sign in a nice tie clasp. For the horsey 
man’s tie, Thorpes carries a small silver 
stirrup with a spirited “Sea Biscuit” gaz- 
ing through the hole. Neels has them in 
the disguise of guns, golf clubs, and air- 
planes. 

Then it’s always a good idea to favor 
“him” with a beautiful picture of yourself. 
Metro’s will make prints of your annual 
picture for a sum that won’t stagger you. 
If you’re in the market for a miniature, 


Carr’s has a special on these. And speak- 
ing of pictures, if you have a friend who is 
a camera fiend, Coke’s has a splendid 
array of cameras, films and everything that 
would delight the heart of an amateur 
photographer. 

Don’t you often wish he wouldn’t wear 
that bright green tie with a blue suit? Bur- 
den-Smith’s men’s department anticipates 
this color blindness by attaching to the top 
of a tie rack, a chart telling what color 
shirt and tie to wear with each suit while 
the Union has a cute tie rack made out of 
small golf clubs, bags, and balls. Why, I’d 
even like to have it to hang hair ribbons 
on. Another cute idea — but maybe you’re 
getting tired of this subject. Let us rush 
to another such as coat hangers. 

These, of course have nothing to do with 
men, for a man’s coat would look too, too 
silly hanging on a thick padded satin coat- 
hanger with attached dangling fragrant 
sachets. But consider any woman of the 
world, how she would love it. For then she 
would have to give no thought to perfume 
and her dresses would always be as frag- 
rant as a lily of the field. In case you’d 
rather give her the perfume, Burden-Smith 
has a bottle in the shape of binoculars. 

Do you have a list of “Must Gives” 
such as cousins, aunts, uncles, nephews, 
and roommates? Why not a clothes brush 
bristling forth from the side of a baseball 
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bat? Or an antique jewelry pin which looks 
like as olde English lanterne with a small 
candle inside. These are at the Union. 

At the Vineville Beauty Shop you’ll find 
the new sets of Revlon nail polish and lip 
stick to match. Everybody’s raving about 
these, and you simply can’t go wrong by 
giving one to any of your feminine friends 
or relatives. 

Did you know that, as well as ice cream, 
jewelry is now made of cocoanuts? And 
Shirley Temple handbags may sound very 
juvenile to you, but they’re a most con- 
venient size and Scotchily bright in green 
and red plaids. 

I saw some curious objects in Neel’s — 
round coins that the salesman assured me 
were to be worn on a watch chain. Some 
had initials, others coats of arms, and one 
a little picture of St. Christopher, who- 
ever he was. When a button was pressed, 
out popped a knife and nail file. I do hope 
the man who wears one of these wouldn’t 
be accused of carrying concealed weapons. 
However every man loves to whittle. 
You’ve heard that old song “I Love to 
Whittle Because It Makes Me Merry” so 
Merry Christmas! 


Drink — 



MACON COCA-COLA 
BOTTLING CO. 
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GIVE GALA GIFTS 
(Continued from page 5) 
band of silver ribbon at the top to rep- 
resent the metal band. Tie a length of rib- 
bon through the top to form a handle, 
poke in the cellophane extending on the 
sides to hide the gift, and you have your 
pocketbook. 

If Dad’s gift comes in two boxes, wrap 
one in one color, perhaps blue, and one in 
yellow, and place the small box on top of 
the large. Then, with four colors of gum 
tape, fasten them together by running the 
tape down the side of the top box and 
across the top of the big box. 

If, having gone this far in your gift 
wrapping lessons, you feel the urge to do 
graduate work, try a Santa Claus box 
that’s unusual enough to be appreciated 
without a sign of a present under the cover. 

To change an ordinary white box into 
a Saint Nick life-like enough to fool any- 
one, even the most skeptical eight-year-old, 
we begin by placing two round blue seals 
on the cover for his eyes. A large crescent 
of vermillion crepe paper forms the mouth; 
a small red wad is his nose. For his beard, 
cut strips of white crepe paper with the 
ends slashed and curled. Glue them over 
his chin and up the side of his face. Now 
add a large white paper mustache and eye- 
brows. To make his cap cut a length of 
red crepe ten inches wide and long enough 
to go around the box. Wrap it around the 
top of the box letting most of it extend 
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beyond the top. Gather the paper in with 
wire to form the peak of the cap and hide 
the wire with a little white ball. Then a 
band of white just at the edge of the cap 
will look like the real fur on Santa’s cos- 
tume. 

So, whether you buy expensive paper, 
covered with pictures of the wise men, or 
prefer to cater to the five and ten, at least 
be original, and for the good of your soul, 
decorate one package that will draw all 
eyes from the star at the top of the Christ- 
mas tree to your own clever creation, 
“Tucked enticingly beneath its branches.” 

GRAND TOUR— 1939 
(Continued from page 10) 
London, one of the memorable events of 
the whole trip occurred right in our hotel. 
I was sauntering through the lobby one 
night after a typical dinner of lamb with 
mint sauce, potatoes, hard rolls and tea. 
I thought that a certain head across the 
room looked familiar, and strangely 
American. The person’s back was turned 
so I tiptoed up, and was just preparing to 
take a look. Then Eleanor Shelton turned 
around. I was speechless. All we could do 
was stare at each other, grinning, and fi- 
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nally jabbering incoherently. Eleanor was 
there only a few days. 

Our trip through the Shakespeare haunts 
was like a dream. I have never seen a love- 
lier countryside. We drove over rich, 
green rolling hills. The trees were large 
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and graceful. Flowers covered the mead- 
ows in profusion. There was lavender es- 
pecially. “Rosalind’ came out of the for- 
est of Arden to welcome us. Hamlet, Mer- 
cutio, Juliet, and even poor old Lear ac- 
companied us around Stratford. At Anne 
Hathaways’ cottage we saw the stiff- 
backed, hard bench on which Anne and 
William were supposed to have done their 
courting. To me, the atmosphere didn’t 
seem very conducive to romance, especial- 
ly when I remembered that there was al- 
ways a chaperon in those days. 

If you want to talk with your long-since- 
departed-this-life Aunt Minnie, London is 
the place to go. Spiritualism is quite com- 
mon there. One night we attended a meet- 
ing of these dealers-with-the-dead. A wom- 
an medium (they are mostly women) con- 
versed with several of the spirits hovering 
around the auditorium. She walked about 
with her eyes shut, sometimes whispering, 
sometimes talking out loud with someone 
in the audience whom the ghost wanted to 
contact. It seems that the dead return 
usually to give advice to the living. It was 
all rather spooky and almost convincing. 
I was glad to get some fresh air out-of- 
doors, and leave the ghosts to the Spir- 
itualists. 

Genial, charnrng Tobias Matthay, 
world famous teacher and author in the 
realm of music, was our chief instructor in 
London. His studio, where we attended 
classes during our three weeks stay, was lo- 
cated on Wimpole Street. About three 
blocks away stands the famous Barrett 
home. It is very unimposing and typical, 
with its simple Georgian lines. I could 
imagine Treppy taking Elizabeth Barrett’s 
dog, Flush, for a walk in front of it; or 
Robert Browning stepping up briskly to 
the door and rapping the shiney knocker 
with determination. 

It was with regret that we left charm- 
ing, dirty and fascinating old London. A 
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channel steamer took us to Holland. The 
Dutch people are friendly and jolly. The 
Netherlands are picturesque, clean and al- 
together very likeable. 

Our excitement rose high one day as we 
were sightseeing in the Hague. Around 
the corner where our bus was parked came 
a gold and black carriage pulled by four 
horses. The riders in the carriage were 
dressed magnificently in red, gold, white 
and black regalia. The horses’ hooves 
shone gold in the morning sunlight, and the 
spirited animals themselves pranced for- 
ward in colorful regal trappings. “The 
royal coach 1” whispered our guide, as an- 
other similar vehicle came in sight, follow- 
ing the first. Cameras popped out, every- 
one tumbled out of the bus to secure an ad- 
vantageous position. The second carriage 
came into full view — and on the sides of it 
were 

Shirley Temple 
in 

“The Little Princess” 
with further information as to where and 
when in Dutch. 

Belgium, with its memories of Water- 
loo, and the first world w r ar’s martyr, 
Edith Cavell, was our next stop, then on 
to Switzerland. This delightful little 
country is the fairyland of Europe, with 
its emerald lakes, snow-capped peaks and 
azure skies. We said good-bye reluctantly, 
and headed for Paris, the magnet. 

Paris is all that Maui ice Chevalier, 
Victor Hugo and Charles Boyer make you 
think it is. It is thrilling. All French majors 
would have there a wonderful opportunity 
to exercise their vocabulary, for an 
amazingly little amount of English is spok- 
en. Some say this is because the Frenchman 
is such a fervent patriot that he clings to 
his native language. 

The perfume and glove shops provided 
a seventh heaven for Mother and me. One 
morning we explored them. The interiors 


of these salons are always exquisite and 
intriguingly French. A “tea wagon” load- 
ed with a myriad glittering bottles of per- 
fume was wheeled in front of us. The 
perfumer entreated us to try them all, so 
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wc went away scented like a flower 
garden — “Shalimar” on your waist, “Nuit 
de Noel” on your palm, Lilac, Violet, 
Sweet Pea, Chanel No. 5 and Impromptu 
on each finger. 

Marlene Deitrich was a fellow passen- 
ger on the boat train with us from Paris to 
Cherbourg. We saw her first at “Gare du 
Nord” just before the train pulled out. 
She was surrounded by a mob of autograph 
hunters and just plain admirers. The fas- 
cinating movie star is very gracious and 
friendly. I remember that her travelling 
ensemble was a strikingly beautiful blend 
of blues, violets and yellow. She held a 
cluster of orchids in her hand and wore a 
spray of them on her shoulder. Mar- 
lene was quite congenial on the boat. She 
played shuffeboard, laughed and chatted 
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with the other passengers and wore, for 
the most part, very casual slacks. My close- 
up of her came the morning we landed 
in New York. The “Queen Mary" had to 
wait hours in mid-harbor because of a pes- 
ky fog that wouldn’t lift. To pass the time 
away we went to the cocktail lounge for 
something to drink. We were sipping 
away and nibbling at popcorn when Mar- 
lene entered. She was accompanied by a 
handsome man, and the two seemed very 
amused at something. They took a table 
quite near. Marlene is not pretty but, on 
the whole, extremely attractive. And speak- 
ing of celebrities, we later learned that J. 
P. Morgan had crossed with us, but he 
evaded reporters by slipping out the bag- 
gage exit. 

Back in America now, to me Europe still 
seems near and very real. A marvelous 
place to visit, a pleasant dream to remem- 
ber, but it’s America for Me ! 


A SYMBOL FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 7) 
the telephone on its hook and he dropped 
his parcels on the nearest chair and took 
her in his arms. After a few minutes she 
drew back. 

“Peter, it was “tree”, I know. You were 
right." 

He put his hand over her mouth tenderly 
and said, “Hush, darling, you were right. 
It was ‘Noel’, listen I” Outside they heard 
carollers singing. 

“The First Noel, the angels did say.” 

They both laughed happily, and as he 
kissed her again the lights on the tree 
winked merrily, outside the carollers sang 
joyously, and at their feet, unheeded, the 
evening paper lay open to the solution of 
yesterday’s cross-word puzzle, “A four 
letter symbol, of foreign origin, for Christ- 
mas." The word was “Star.” 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A MAN 
(Continued from page n) 
are useful, they are not uplifting. We need 
to give something that will lead our loved 
ones to higher worlds; we should develop 
their aesthetic natures.” 

We all listened with the utmost atten- 
tion as usual, but I must admit that here 
Mabel looked as if she didn’t even know 
what an “aesthetic nature” was, and I 
mentally realized that the extent of 
Frank’s aesthetic sense was an appreciation 
of a beautiful steak smothered in onions. 
However, you just can’t say things like 
that, so we all nodded in absolute agree- 
ment. 

Maida rippled on, “The other day I 
had the most marvelous idea when I was 
glancing through the Art Magazine over 
at the library. There’s a little antique shop 
in Chicago that specializes in Italian Ren- 
aissance sculpture, and in the magazine 
ad there was a statement by the owner 
that this shop is selling some little ivory 
figurines at a very reduced rate, because 
he feels that culture should be made avail- 
able to the average man. Now, girls, where 
have you heard of a cause more worthy of 
our support?” 

Dazed by this brilliant oratory, we all 
made signs to indicate “nowhere”, but 
Helen especially looked a little green 
around the gills. 

“You see, this is my idea. We could ac- 
complish two purposes — further a worthy 
cause and mentally and spiritually uplift 
our husbands — by buying some of these 
lovely little statues for Christmas presents. 
Isn’t that marvelous?” 

I’ll admit it sounds unreasonable now, 
but if you could have heard Maida - - - 1 
She sounded so intellectual about the whole 
thing, and we were all so eager to seem 
appreciative that before long we all felt 
that it was our personal responsibility to 


shed the light of culture, or something, on 
our better halves. Once we got to feeling 
that way, things happened so fast that we 
didn’t have time to think about being 
practical. All of us signed checks for twen- 
ty-five dollars without a mental quiver, 
mailed them on to Chicago and it was all 
done. 

The next few weeks were all taken up 
with the usual pre-Christmas rush. I real- 
ly had plenty on my hands with the Wo- 
man’s Club pageant and two fruit cakes to 
bake and keeping Frank, Jr. from finding 
the bicycle in the attic and setting up the 
nativity scene on the living room table and 
things like that. Mabel and Helen both 
had in-laws who had taken out squatter’s 
rights and Maida was always flying around 
collecting clothes and toys for the orphan- 
age. You can see that we didn’t have a 
chance to think about our husbands, much 
less about any Italian Renaissance figur- 
ines. Christmas Eve afternoon the pack- 
ages came from Chicago, all done up in the 
usual red and green wrappings. Somehow 
the thought of Frank being enlightened 
with culture didn’t bring quite the same in- 
ward glow it always had, but we were all so 
busy with the trees and the stockings and 
the children that we didn’t worry. 

Christmas morning was lovely. It had 
snowed during the night and the world 
was so white and still it made you feel 
pure and serene inside. Our gang always 
goes over to Helen’s to open our presents, 
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because she has a lovely big house with 
a living room all across the front, and 
Sam has just enough bay window to make 
a perfect Santa Claus. We had a hilarious 
time with singing and egg-nog and mistle- 
toe while we waited for everybody to get 
there. Maida phoned to tell us not to 
wait for her because their car had frozen 
up during the night and they wouldn’t be 
able to make it until later. We didn’t think 
anything about it — then. 

Well, Sam started giving out the pres- 
ents and everybody oohed and aahed un- 
til pretty soon only the packages from 
Chicago were left. Somehow a little sil- 
ence fell when we saw our big brave he- 
roes tearing at those packages so eagerly. 
They looked like little boys, just barely 
able to control their curiosity. Mabel and 
Helen and I grew fainter and quieter as 
each wrapping fell off. After what seemed 
eons, they all got down to what was un- 
derneath the tissue paper. There was a 
ghastly silence while Frank and Bill and 
Sam stared at white chunks of something 
that looked like middle-aged women with 
bad cases of lordosis. Nobody said any- 
thing; we just sat there. I felt a little 
nauseated. Then Sam’s sense of humor 
saved the day. He let out a wholesome 
roar of laughter that really broke the 
ice. The next thing we knew our men were 
rolling all over the floor, just choking 
with merriment. We were all so dumb- 
founded we couldn’t move. 

Finally Mabel whispered through a sort 
of sickly grin, “You know, they are funny- 
looking, aren’t they?” 

Then we really brought down the house. 
All of us laughed until we cried — we sim- 
ply clung to each other and howled. Pret- 
ty soon Bill picked up one of the dumb 
things, and, under what were supposed to 
be the monstrosity’s feet were the ominous 
words, “Made in Japan”. The men 


thought that made it twice as funny, but 
somehow our laughter tapered off to a 
measly snicker, as we began to realize 
what had happened. 

The rest of the story is old stuff by 
now. Maida, it seems, was a professional 
swindler who lived from town to town 
where she could find a good crop of suck- 
ers. We had certainly proved wonderful 
material. 

Our hard-earned Christmas money had 
taken wings, leaving us only these dinky 
little plaster-of-Paris frauds, like you can 
win at any fair. As I’ve so often said, 
though, it isn’t the money, it’s the princi- 
ple of the thing, and the way people en- 
joy teasing us. Frank is worst of all. 
Whenever I get perfectly furious with him 
over something like dumping his pipe ashes 
in the middle of Uncle John’s bear rug 
or leaving his fishing stuff sprawled all 
over the den, he just laughs right into my 
outraged countenance and whispers coyly, 
“Merry Christmas, darling.” Ugh!! 

YOUR LIFE IN YOUR HANDS 
(Continued from page 8) 

Your head line, a little beneath the heart 
line and running parallel to it, shows how 
you think and how well you can think. The 
length and slant of the line will tell the 
palmist if you will have any mental trouble. 
Suicide lines are the small lines on the head 
line or close to it. A person must study 
palmistry quite a while to be able to read 
them correctly and easily. 

About two years ago I was visiting a 
friend at the beach. There were ten or 
twelve of the party sitting around talking 
one evening when my hostess asked me to 
read palms. Among the guests was a 
woman of about thirty-five. I had nev- 
er seen her before, so naturally, when 
she asked me to read her palm I 
was a little doubtful as to how she would 
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take it. On her head line there was a large 
cross with a life line running near. The 
head line was a sloping curving line show- 
ing mental distress and possibly a bad men- 
tal breakdown. I told the woman that she 
should be careful of heights for at least 
three months, as they might make her diz- 
zy or make her to want to jump. A little 
over two months after this she threw her- 
self from the top floor of the bank build- 
ing in her city. She was in the doctor’s of- 
fice, and only a few moments before she 
had looked out of the window and com- 
plained to the nurse that she was feeling 
exceedingly dizzy. The minute the nurse 
left the room she jumped six floors to her 
death. 

You do not read a palm only by the lines 
in the palm, however. The shape of the 
hand, fingers, mounts, and the texture of 
the skin also influence the palmist. The 
mounts in your palm are the raised cush- 
ion-like puffs at the base of the fingers and 


along the side of the palms. There are 
grills, crosses, stars, and X’s that tell the 
palmist what these mounts mean to you in- 
dividually. 

Many weird and interesting things are 
discovered in reading the palms of differ- 
ent people. The palm tells all the secrets 
of a person. To those who can read, it is 
an open book of the life of the person, 
always recording the least as well as the 
greatest events. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 14) 
born. These six drawings of Vermont 
scenes that can be found around the “Bread 
Loaf” Mountains add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. 

“Beauty was there, 

And peace. 

And the strength of the hills." 

— Pettengill’s “The Widow’s 
Clearing” 


BIRTH OF FLAME 

JEWEL KENNELLY 

There in the darkness of those streets 

Where burned the secret candle-flame , 

A manger roof zuas silver-etched against 
the sky; 

While through the pulsing starlight 
straight ; the wise men came . 

And there the fluted folds of Mary’s 
gown 

W ere deep and soft to shield an infant 
face , 

There came a breathless hushing sound of 
wings 

At birth of glory where fire and shadow 
interlace. 




